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modelling in clay, and wood-carving This school
may be supported by private contributions and the aid
of ladies and gentlemen who will give time and teach-
ing for nothing, as many do in the Home Arts Asso-
ciation and East of London classes; or it may be
entirely based on appropriations from School Boards,
or the latter source may be eked out by the former
When the school is established and well under way,
all that is necessary to convince any rational man
of its utility will be to have him inspect it while
m session. If managed with any ability, it will
speak for itself The sight of the girls and boys
proving to the most prejudiced their ability to make
a living on leaving school, is all that is needed to
make converts. The walls of the school may be
decorated with specimens of work, but I do not urge
the appeal to these as the sole proof of the expediency
of teaching children to use their hands As a rule
without exception, it is the unreasoning and ignorant
visitor who is amazed at plaques and panels made by
children, and who cries at every indication of what is
or should be only ord/ma/ry effort, " How wonderful f
Is not that child a genius? Has she not extraordinary
talent?" The children themselves soon learn to
laugh at this false estimate of their skill. They know
that they can all do these things with practice. And,
as I have previously said, the ignorant examiner,
looking only at the results, and considering only
market values, immediately misunderstands the entire
system. Thus newspapers have unthinkingly com-
pared the results of the work done by little children
who had had, many of them, only a dozen lessons, or
at most twenty, and that once a week, with that